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New Jersey, by c. 102 of the Laws of 1921 (approved March 29) creates 
a Department of State Police. The superintendent receives a salary of $5,000. 
There are two troops of 60 men and officers each and a headquarters' office of 
superintendence. The members are selected on approved civil service principles, 
and the officers must have served two years in th United States army as com- 
missioned officers. The superintendent may establish a detective bureau and 
shall centralize information for the county forces. The duties of the force are 
"to be peace officers of the state," "to prevent crime, to pursue and apprehend 
offenders, and to obtain legal evidence," "to give first aid to the injured, to 
succor the helpless." The sum of $300,000 is appropriated for expenses. 

Wyoming, by c. 18 of Laws of 1921 (approved February 8), creates a De- 
partment of Law Enforcement, which, though not in name a state police, can 
easily be developed into such a system. It consists of a commissioner, at a 
salary of $4,000; a deputy commissioner, and seven agents. The staff duties 
are "such as are now enjoyed by and required of all peace officers of this state, 
save and except the power to serve civil process." The force is to "assist any 
other department of the state in the enforcement of all laws," and to cooperate 
with local authorities "in the detection of crime and the apprehension of crim- 
inals and the preservation of the law and order." Here is the principle of a 
state police in all its fullness. With an enlargement of numbers the complete 
service of a state police can now be rendered in Wyoming. 

Public Defender. — Connecticut now sanctions the institution of public 
defender, by c. 129 of the Public Acts of 1921 (approved April 27). In each 
county the judges of the Superior Court in June are to appoint an attorney-at- 
law to be public defender. He shall "act as attorney in the "defense of any 
person charged with crime . . . when such accused person is without funds 
sufficient to employ counsel for such defense." On application of the public 
defender, the judge, may appoint another attorney to defend any person accused 
at a per diem for his services. The public defender's services are to be paid 
for by order of the judge approving his bill at the close of each term. This 
seems a workable plan for districts where the practice does not require the 
continuous and exclusive time of the attorney. 

Bureau of Criminal Identification. — Ohio has followed the example of 
California in establishing a State Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investi- 
gation, by a new General Code, 1841 — 13 (approved June 7, 1921). A superin- 
tendent and an assistant superintendent (at salaries of $3,600 and $3,000) are in 
charge. The bureau is to procure photographs, finger-prints, and other informa- 
tion of all persons convicted of felony and "of all well-known and habitual 
criminals." Duplicates of finger-prints are to be supplied to sheriffs and officers 
of penal institutions. On the arrest of any person for felony the finger-prints 
are to be taken and forwarded to the bureau ; the superintendent then com- 
pares his records and notifies the arresting officer of what he finds. All stolen 
property reported or recovered is to be notified by description to the bureau. 

Here is the beginning of common-sense efficiency in the pursuit of crime. — 
John H. Wigmore. 

Abbey-Lee Handwriting Classification. — In the past the police depart- 
ments of this country have had no adequate means of classifying hand writing 
for purposes of filing the exemplars of convicts, checkmen, anonymous letter 
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writers, blackmailers, etc., except by alphabetical arrangement or numerical 
designation. Under these conditions, when a fictitious check or anonymous 
writing came to the eyes of the police authorities, the only possible way of 
identifying the writer was to obtain the services of a handwriting expert, who 
must go through thousands of specimens in the files in order to obtain his end. 
The inordinate amount of time required to do this, sometimes reaching into 
months, is at once evident ; and in the case of some of the larger metropolitan 
departments, the time required precludes the possibility of any practical results 
in the way of identification. 

To fill this need the Abbey-Lee system for classifying handwriting has been 
devised. Under this system a person with but slight knowledge of handwriting 
analysis can readily locate in a file the duplicate of any specimen at hand, pro- 
viding it exists therein. Or with equal ease, he can place the specimen in the 
file under its proper classification, whether it consist of a mere signature or a 
great volume of writing. 

The system embraces 729 distinct divisions, with a possibility of further 
extension, indicating the unusually minute degree to which comparisons can be 
made. It is entirely original in conception ; and besides the remarkable speed 
in filing obtained, it makes quick identification possible. 

In this system there are six factors : 

(1) Proportion 

(2) Movement 

(3) Skill 

(4) Terminals 

(5) Spacing 

(6) Slant. 

Each of these are divided into three classes. 

(1) Proportion 

The first factor considered is the proportion of the single-space letters to 
the capitals, that is, the ratio of the average height of single-space letters to the 
average height of capital letters. 

In measuring it is well to use a ruler divided into SOths of an inch or finer. 
For example: In a signature one capital letter may measure 14/50ths of an 
inch, another 16/S0ths; therefore the average vertical height of capitals therein 
is 14 plus 16 = 30, divided by 2 (the number of capitals measured) equals 15. 
And the small letters may measure 5/50ths, 7/50ths, 4/50ths, 8/50ths and 
6/50ths ; adding all numerators— 5 plus 7 plus 4 plus 8 plus 6 equals 28, divided 
by 5 (the number of small letters measured) equals 5.6, the average vertical 
height of the single-space letters. Then the ratio of the single-space to the 
capital letters will be 15 divided by 5.6, or 2.6, that is, ratio of 1 to 2.6, which 
falls into class 3. (See chart and illustrations.) 

The three classes of Proportion are: 

Class 1—1 to 4 or less. 

Class 2—1 to 3 to 1 to 3.9 inclusive. 

Class 3 — 1 to 2 or more. 
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(2) Movement 
This is divided into three classes : 

Class 1 — Finger movement. 
Class 2 — Compound movement. 
Class 3 — Forearm movement. 

The finger movement shows more shading, decreasing size, less freedom, and 
nearer approach to copy book style than forearm movement. Compound move- 
ment is a combination of finger and forearm movements. In other words, it 
does not show the freedom of forearm and yet shows more freedom than 
finger movement ; and it generally has more shading than forearm and not as 
much as finger movement, and to a certain extent it somewhat approaches copy 
book style. Forearm movement as a rule shows free and clean-cut pen strokes, 
is rangy, and shows in the majority of cases great spacing with practically no 
shading. (See illustrations.) 

(3) Skill 

This is divided into three classes : 

Class 1 — Poor. 
Class 2 — Medium. 
Class 3 — Good. 

Poor handwriting is that which is lacking in legibility, symmetry and pictorial 
effect. Good handwriting should possess all three of these factors, while a 
specimen which does not fall clearly into the first or third class should be 
classified as medium, or class 2. 

(4) Terminals 
The general slant of the terminal strokes decides the classification. The 
three classes are : 

Class 1 — Upward. 

Class 2 — Horizontal or not classifiable. 

Class 3 — Downward. 

Where both upward and downward terminals occur in a signature, classify 
according to the kind that are most prominent or that predominate. (See 
illustrations.) 

(5) Spacing 
This factor applies to the spacing between letters within words, and not to 
the spacing between words or initials. The classification is arrived at by meas- 
uring the average distance between letters and the average vertical height of 
single-space letters. If the average spacing between letters is less than the 
average height it will fall into class 1; if equal, class 2; if greater, class 3. 

Class 1 — Spacing less than height of letters. 
Class 2 — Spacing equal to height of letters. 
Class 3 — Spacing greater than height Of letters. 

(6) Slant 
For measuring slant of writing use transparent protractor, and determine 
the average slant. 

Class 1 — Average slant less than 70 degrees. 
Class 2 — Average slant between 70 and 90 degrees. 
Class 3 — Average slant more than 90 degrees. 
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CHART 



(1) Proportion 

Ratio of average height of 
single-space letters to aver- 
age height of capitals. 

(2) Movement 

Finger movement shows more 
shading, less freedom, and is 
nearer copy book style than 
forearm. 

(3) Skill 

Legibility, symmetry and pic- 
torial effect considered. 

(4) Terminals 
General slant of terminal 

strokes. 

(5) Spacing 

Average distance between let- 
ters relative to average height 
of single-space letters. 

(6) Slant 

Degree of slant above hori- 
zontal. 



Class 1. 


Class 2. 


Class 3. 


Ratio of 
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1 to 4 


1 to 3 to 


1 to 2 
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or more. 
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Compound 
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movement 



Poor. 



Upward 
slant. 
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Less than 
70 degrees. 



Medium. 
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Spacing 
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height of 
letters. 
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70 and 90 
degrees. 



Good. 



Downward 
slant. 

Spacing 
greater than 
height of 
letters. 



90 degrees 
or more. 
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This illustration is intended to show graphically what is meant by propor- 
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(2) Movement 
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(3) Skill 
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— R. A. Abbey and C. D. Lee, Supt. Bureau of Records, 
Police Department, Berkeley, Cal. 

Miscellaneous 

Sex Education Versus Ignorance. 1 — It should be apparent to those who 
are mingling with juvenile delinquents that instruction should enable young 
men and young women who are starting out in life to boast that they possess a 
knowledge of sex hygiene that will make them more certain of themselves as 
they battle for existence. To be thus fortified is for them to possess weapons 
that will make them better fighters and certainly better citizens. 

There was a time when the question of sex was taboo, and I have been 
criticized severely many times because I have constantly talked on the necessity 
of training children in biology and sex hygiene before parent-teacher associa- 
tions and other women's organizations. 

My two daughters have received a type of sex instruction that I think will 
make of them better women. They know all that properly balanced children at 
their ages, 13 and 17, should know. They have started out with right sex 
notions, and if they make a slip they will make it with their eyes wide open. 
They will not commit a sex error blindly as so many do. 

During the war it was my privilege to speak to approximately a million 
soldiers on questions extremely vital to them, and I was amazed at the hun- 



'An address delivered before American Prison Congress, October, 1920, 
Columbus, Ohio. 



